SPEECH 

or 

ON  THE  PROPOSITION 

TO  AMEND  THE  CONSTITUTION 

0¥  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

RESPECTING  THE 

Election  of  President  and  Vice  President. 

DELirEHED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  nEPIlESENTATIVES, 

February  24:,  1826. 


The  following-  resolutions,  proposed  by  Mr.  McDUF- 
FIE,  beinjy  under  consideration,  viz. 

Resolved  That,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent and  A-^ice  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Con" 
stitution  oug-ht  to  be  amended  in  such  manner  as  will 
prevent  the  election  of  the  aforesaid  officers  from  de- 
volving- on  Congress. 

Jiesolved,  That  a  uniform  system  of  voting  by  Districts 
ought  to  be  established  in  all  the  States,  the  number  of 
Districts  in  each  State  to  equal  the  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  whici^  such  State  may  be  entitled 
in  Congress,  and  each  District  having  one  vote. 

Besolvedf  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed, 
with  instructions  to  prepare  and  report  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, embracing  the  aforesaid  objects. 

Mr.  SAUNDERS,  of  North  Carolina,  addressed  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  as  follows: 

As  the  change  sought  to  be  effected  by  one  of  the 

propositions  now  under  consideration,  originated   with 

the  Legislature  of  my  own  State,  some  years  since,  and 

as  it  has  always  had  my  support,  I  will  be  pardoned  fo? 
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asking  the  indul.cfence  of  this  Committee,  for  a  short  time, 
in  expressing"  my  views  upon  the  subject.  It  is  with 
some,  a,  matter  of  objection,  that  amendments  of  any- 
kind,  should  be  made  to  the  Constitution,  viewing  ail 
propositions  as  alike  calculated  to  impair,  rather  than 
improve  that  sacred  instrument.  Whilst  others  seem 
disposed  to  amend  wherever  experience  shall  have  point- 
ed out  the  smallest  defect,  without  considering  the  con- 
sequences likely  to  arise  from  the  remedy.  I  am  willing 
Sir,  to  yield  to  no  man,  in  an  attachment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, in  my  belief  of  its  exhibiting  one  of  the  brightest 
samples  of  the  refinement  of  maw;  nor  am  I  second  to 
any  one,  in  a  proper  and  becoming  respect  for  the  me- 
mory of  those,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  its  forma- 
tion ;  yet  I  cannot,  like  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
(Mr.  Stokiis,)  or  my  friend  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Archer) 
carry  this  veneration  so  far,  as  to  suppose  them  divinely 
inspired,  and  that  t!ie  humblest  individual  of  that  body 
possessed  more  information  upon  this  subject,  than  aH 
the  politicians  of  the  present  day.  The  infirmities  of 
human  nature  forbid  the  idea  of  perfection  in  the  Consti- 
tution, and  that  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  amendment. 
It  may  be  triie  that  it  has  thus  far  stood  the  test  of  expe- 
rience, and  though  in  operation  near  forty  years,  afford- 
ing few  grounds  of  just  complaint.  That  under  it,  the 
nation  has  advanced,  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experi- 
ment— that  under  it,  the  citizen  has  enjoyed 

*'  Health  in  the  breeze,  and  shelter  in  the  storm" — 

still,  in  the  particular  provision  now  under  consideration, 
embracing  an  important  branch  of  the  Government,  if 
the  voice  of  the  whole  community  is  to  be  credited,  it 
demands  some  amendment.  For,  if  any  can  doubt  the 
unanimity  with  which  this  demand  is  made,  none  can 
hesitate  in  believing,  that  a  majority  of  the  (American 
people  require  some  modification,  and  this,  in  my  view, 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  mduce  us  to  lend  our  aid  in  ef- 
fecting it.  What,  sir,  are  the  evils  complained  of,  as 
incident  to  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Constitution? 
They  axe,Jirst,  a  want  o^  nni^hrmity  m  the  choice  of  elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice  President,  and  that  this 
choice  is  not  made  hy  the  American  People.  Secondly^ 
that  the  election  is  not  sufBciently  guarded  against  dc 
volvingupon  tlie  respective  Houses  of  Congress,  in  the 
last  resort.  I  shall  consider  the  proposisions  under  this 
arrangement,  and  it  will  be  ray  purpose  to  assist  in  sliow- 
ing,  that  the  evils  are  not  chimerical,  but  well  founded, 


and  that  the  remedy  now  sought  would  lessen,  if  not  re- 
move them.  > 

In  other  countries,  sir,  it  may  be  difficult  for  the  histo- 
rian to  trace  the  originof  their  Governments  to  their  true 
foundation,  as  they  have  most  usually  sprung  from  fraud, 
corruption,  or  violence,  in  which  the  object  has  been  a 
change  of  one  dynasty  for  another.  But  with  us,everything 
13  easily  traced  to  its  source.  We  know  ours  is  a  writ- 
ten compact,  entered  into  by  the  agents  of  the  People* 
ratified  and  confirmed  by  their  assent.  That  the  Revo- 
lution which  gave  birth  to  this  government,  was  com- 
menced, prosecuted,  and  terminated,  by  the  People. 
That  the  great  object  of  this  government  is  what  is 
merely  professed  by  the  governments  of  the  old  world — 
the  political  happiness  of  its  People.  For,  whilst  they 
profess  the  same  obje^,  the  real  problem  with  them  is, 
what  form  of  govei-nment  will  most  effectually  enslave 
the  subject,  without  disclosing  the  chains  that  bind,  or 
the  hands  which  impose  them.  These  are  cardinal 
truths  in  our  political  faith,  which  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  whenever  we  approach  that  instrument,  which 
secures  and  perpetuates  their  enjoyment. 

In  examining  this  particular  provision  of  the  Consstitu* 
tion,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  turn  to  the  records  of  that 
convention  which  gave  it  birth,  and  though  composed  of 
some  of  the  purest  spirits  of  our  Revolutionary  Fathers, 
with  the  Father  of  his  .Country  at  their  head,  we  shall 
find,  that,  upon  this  subject,  "involved  in  mazes,  and 
perpled  with  doubts" — there  existed  great  division  of 
sentiment:  for  on  this  point  alone,  there  were  eight  op 
or  ten  distinct  propositions.  It  originated  with  the  ce* 
lebrated  resolutions  of  a  member  from  Virginia,  (Gov. 
Rastdolph)  declaring  in  favor  of  a  "National  Executive;" 
its  progress  was,  that  he  should  be  chosen  by  the 
''National  Legislature,"  and  its  termination  in  favor  of  his 
choice  by  the  People,  through  the  agency  of  electors. 
The  division  of  opinion,  was  as  to  the  time  of  his  ser- 
vice, whether  for  the  term  of  good  behavior,  for  a  great= 
er  or  less  number  of  years;  and  as  to  the  manner  of  elect- 
ing  hira,  whether  by  the  National  Legislature,  or  the. 
People.  Fortunately  for  the  country,  the  democratic 
principle  prevailed  in  both  cases ;  the  term  of  service 
was  fixed  at  four  years,  and  the  election  was  intended 
to  have  been  given  to  the  People. 

It  is,  sir,  however,  a  melancholy  fact,  that  what  was 
expressly  negatived  by  the  wise  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, themselves,  has,  in  practice,  become  a  part  of  it. 
It  cannot  now  be  questioned,  that  the  election  of  Presi- 


dent  must,  and  will  hereafter^ most  usually  devolve  upon 
this  House.  It  is  useless  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
that  shall  produce  this  result :  whether  it  be  that  the 
sag-es  of  tlie  Revoluti'on  are  no  more,  from  sectional 
prejudices,  or  the  ambition  of  individuals,  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  certainty,  that  the  number  of  candi- 
dates will  so  distract  public  sentiment,  as  to  defeat  an 
election  in  the  primary  colleges.  Is  it  then  consistent 
with  the  character  of  our  representative  government, 
or  with  the  future  welfare  of  the  country,  that  Con- 
gress should  choose  its  highest  officers  ?  The  distin- 
guishing" characteristic  of  our  form  of  Government 
is  its  representation.  Great  Britain  may  boast  of  her 
representation,  but  none  will  pretend  that  the  ex- 
ecutive power  there  rests  upon  representative  princi- 
ples. There  the  King  reigns  by  divine  right  or  heredita^ 
ry  succession  :  here  the  Chief  Magistrate  is  intended  to 
be  elevated  to  his  high  estate  by  the  voice  of  the  Peo- 
ple. This  principle  of  representation,  which  has  the 
People  for  its  basis,  is  defeated,  in  taking  from  them  the 
power  of  choosing,  and  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  is  defeated:  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  useless  for  them  to  have  changed  the  election 
from  the  National  Legislature  to  the  People.  And 
though  they  provided  for  the  contingency  under  which 
this  House  was  to  choosejit  must  have  been  in  that  spirit 
with  which  all  contingencies  are  provided  for,  as  a  der- 
nier resort. 

It  is  to  me.  Sir,  apparent,  from  what  transpired  in  the 
Convention,  that  it  was  intended  to  have  given  this  elec- 
tion to  the  People,  and  this  is  the  more  manifest  from  the 
expositions  of  that  day.  In  that  celebrated  work,  the 
Federalist — which,  if  for  nothing  else,  would  be  entitled 
to  the  highest  respect  from  the  fact  of  having  been  writ- 
teni'pendlng  the  discussion  of  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution before  the  People— it  is  said  :  "  It  was  desirable 
that  the  sense  of  the  People  should  operate  in  the  choice 
of  the  person  to  whom  so  important  a  trust  was  to  be 
confided.  This  end  will  be  answered  by  committing  the 
right  of  making  it,  not  to  any  pre-established  body,  but 
to  men  chosen  by  the  People  for  the  special  purpose, 
^jind  at  a  particular  conjunction." — Again. — "  They  have 
not  made  the  appointment  of  President  to  depend  on 
pre-existing  bodies  of  men,  who  might  be  tampered 
with  beforehand  ^o  prostitute  their  votes  ;  but  they  have 
referred  it  in  the  first  instance  to  an  immediate  act  of  the 
People  of  America,  to  be  exerted  in  the  choice  of  per^ 
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sons  for  the  temporary  and  sole  purpose  of  making"  the 
appointment." 

The  reference  of  the  choice  of  Electors  to  the  imme- 
diate act  of  the  People,  precludes  the  idea  of  their  ap- 
pointment  by  any  other  body;  and  if  it  is  to  be  their  im- 
mediate act,  this  can  only  be  affected,  as  I  shall  attempt 
hereafter  to  shew,  through  the  means  of  Districts.  It  is 
idle  to  talk  of  the  immediate  act  of  the  People,  unless 
they  are  to  vote  directly  for  the  President  themselves, 
or  for  persons,  as  Electors,  whom  they  know,  and  in 
whom  they  have  confidence. 

Bur,  Sir,  we  have  been  told  in  substance,  if  not  in 
words,  that  this  was  an  election  with  which  it  was  not 
intended  that  the  People  should  have  any  direct  agen- 
cy— that  it  was  to  be  a  Federal,  and  not  a  National  ap- 
pointment. I  Rt  all  times  listen  v/ith  pride  and  pleasure 
to  all  arguments  in  support  of  State  rights,  and  though  I 
may  not  consider  them  as  endangered,  still  f  am  pleased 
to  witness  volunteers  in  their  defence.  I  would  now  ask 
of  those  who  contend  for  this  exclusive  federal  power 
against  popular  right,  in  the  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President,  if  they  are  prepared  to  go  the  full  length 
to  which  the  principle  of  their  argument  will  carry  them? 
If  they  are,  then  the  Constitution  should  be  so  amended 
as  to  abolish  the  electoral  college  altogether,  and  to  give 
to  the  States,  in  their  sovereign  and  independent  capa- 
city, the  power  of  making  this  election.  If  it  is  admit- 
ted that  this  is  going  too  far,  and  that  the  States  ought 
not,  as  distinct  sovereignties,  without  regard  to  wealth 
or  population,  to  have  an  equal  influence,  then  it  seems 
to  me,  the  question  is  given  up — that  we  are  left  to 
consider  this  feature  of  the  Constitution  as  a  compound, 
in  'ihich  the  popular  princiiple  should  prevail  to  the 
fullest  practicable  extent.  If  it  was  proposed  to  break 
down  your  State  limits,  to  disturb  the  qualification  of 
the  voter,  and  the  manner  of  voting  as  designated  by 
the  Constitutions  or  Laws  of  the  several  States,  to  say 
that  the/reeAoZJ  qualification  of  Virginia  should  no  longer 
exist,  nor  her  viva  voce  mode  of  voting  be  practised — 
that  the  People  oi  these*  States  should  be  throvv'n  into 
one  common  mass— then  I  admit  v/e  should  not  only  be 
approaching,  but  thrown  into  the  '*  vortex,'*  yea  into 
the  very  **  gulf  of  consolidution."  Yel,  nothing  of  this 
kind  is  proposed  :  so  that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
(Mr.  A.)  who  prizes  his  freehold  so  highly,  and  the  oral! 
mode  of  voting  of  such  importance,  may  rest  contented 
In  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and  not  banish  himself  to  the 
"benighted  regions  of  Africa.'*  It  v/as  to  this  extent. 
1# 
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alone,  that  it  was  intended  to  carry  the  federative  prin- 
ciple in  the  election  of  the  Chief  Magistrate: — that  the 
States  should  retain  the  power  of  prescribing  the  mode 
in  which  the  People  should  vote,  which  is  now  proposed 
to  be  fixed  and  rendered  uniform  by  Districts;  of  saying 
who  should  vote,and  in  what  manner.  Preserve  this,  and 
you  retain  all  the  power  that  is  necessary  or  proper  fojf 
the  States.  Again,  Sir,  if  this  proposition  should  pre- 
vail  by  the  constitutional  majority,  still  it  will  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  People  of  the  States,  who  will  have  to 
sanction  and  ratify,  through  their  Legislatures,  "  three 
fourths**  approving.  This  too,  may  be  added  to  the  cal- 
culation of  federal  powers.  But,  Sir,  if  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  supposed  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  or  if  we  differ  as  to  what  that  intention 
was,  still,  time  and  experience,  which  are  admitted  as 
superior  to  the  divine  wisdom  of  those  who  framed  the 
Constitution,  have  pointed  out  various  considerations  in 
favor  of  the  amendment.  The  question  is  not  alone, 
what  system  of  voting  is  best,  but  whether  any  system 
be  good,  and  expedient  to  be  rendered  uniform  ?  It  is 
now  contended  against  the  present  state  of  things,  that 
you  have  no  rule  ;  that  all  isuncertainty,dependentupon 
every  whim  or  caprice  of  your  State  Legislatures^  chang- 
ed and  altered  agreeable  to  their  notions  of  policy  or  of 
party,  and  that  the  People  have  no  agency  in  the  change, 
but  are  merely  to  hear  the  reasons  and  excuses  of  those 
who  may  have  produced  it,  and  to  submit  quietly  to 
the  evil  after  it  has  been  consummated.  At  the  late 
•election  twelve  States  voted  by  General  Ticket,  six 
by  the  Legislature,  four  by  Districts,  and  two  in  a 
compound  of  Districts  and  General  Ticket.  In  this 
there  has  been  nothing  like  uniformity,  because  in 
several  States  the  fystem  was  altered  to  accommodate 
the  ruling  party.  The  State  from  whence  I  have 
the  honor  to  come,  has  afforded  a  strong  illustra- 
tion of  the  want  of  some  uniformity  in  this  elec- 
tion. And  here  I  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  my 
acknowledgment  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  McDuffie)  for  his  tribute  of  respect  to  the  Re- 
publican principles  of  that  State.  I  do  not  mean  to 
boast,  but  modesty  does  not  always  receive  its  merited 
reward,  and  hence,  I  suppose,  so  little  regard  has  been 
paid  to  the  just  claims  of  that  State,  She  has  been  stea- 
dy in  her  principles,  firm  in  her  attachment  to  the  Union, 
asking  little,  and  willing  in  times  of  need  to  contribute, 
without  a  murmur.  Yes,  sir,  since  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  being  a  member  on  this  floor,  I  have  never  offered  a 
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petition,  or  claimed  any  thing'  at  the  hands  of  the  Gen-^ 
eral  Government,  save  only  a  post  route,  or  something 
connected  with  your  post  office  regulations.  I  am  hap- 
py in  being  the  Representative  of  such  a  People  :  for  of 
all  offices,  I  should  dislike  that  most  of  "knocking  as  a 
shivering  beggar  at  a  bolted  door."  To  return  to  the 
history  of  this  system,  if  system  it  may  be  called,  in  my 
own  State :  At  the  outset,  the  State  was  divided  into 
districts,  in  conformity,  no  doubt,  with  the  supposed  in- 
junctions of  the  Constitution.  In  the  celebrated  contest 
between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  vote  of  the 
State  was  divided,  though  given  by  her  delegation  here 
for  Mr.  Jefferson.  When  Mr.  Madison  was  brought  for- 
ward in  that  way  by  the  Republican  party,  which  has 
since  been  so  much  abused  in  public,  and  practised  upon 
in  private,  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  desirous  of  giv- 
ing an  effective  vote,  assumed  to  themselves  the  respon- 
sibility of  appointing  the  electoi:s.  The  vote  was  in 
conformity,  no  doubt,  with  the  wishes  of  a  large  majori- 
ty of  the  State;  yet  the  People,  who  had  before  been 
somewhat  indifferent  lo  this  election,  was  roused  from 
their  apathy  at  what  they  considered  so  daring  an  usur- 
pation of  their  elective  franchise — the  whole  State  was, 
thrown  into  the  most  violent  commotion,  and  this  act 
was  well  nigh  changing  the  power  of  the  two  great  po- 
litical parties  ©f  the  State.  So  that,  before  the  next  Pre- 
sidential election,  the  dominant  party  was  compelled  to 
compromise  between  the  district  system,and  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Legislature,  and  adopt  the  general  ticket. 
Thus  has  stood  the  thing  since:  the  People  have  acquies- 
ced, not  through  choice,  but  because  they  have  been 
taught  to  believe  it  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  relative  influence  of  the  State.  In  other  States, 
there  has  been  as  great  a  contrariety  in  the  mode  of 
choice  and  in  some  much  greater  abuses,  where  the  Le- 
gislature, thpugh  unwilling  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  appointing  themselves,  have  laid  the  State  out  into 
districts,  not  of  contiguous  territory,  thus  securing  the 
end  of  the  majority,  whilst  they  professed  to  regard  the 
rights  of  the  minority.  Again,  sir,  have  we  not  witness- 
ed the  excitement  and  unnecessary  consum|)tion  of 
time  by  several  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  Union,  upon 
their  assumed  authority  of  instructing  us  in  their  Legis- 
lative capcities,  as  to  what  we  should  do  here,  or  rather 
as  to  what  we  should  not  do,in  our  private  capacity,touch- 
ing  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency?  If  it  be  true, 
that  the  power  of  appointing  these  electors,  belongs  di- 
rectly to  the  Legislature  of  the  Stales,  or  if  they  have 
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the  exclusive  right,  whether  by  secret  or  open  means,  of 
designating  whom  the  People  are  to  choose,  then  I 
should  be  more  disposed  to  respect  their  mandates 
on  such  occasions.  I  do  not,  however,  recognize  in 
them  the  power  to  choose  or  to  dictate,  and  should,  up- 
on such  occasions,  act  under  my  own  responsibilit)"^  to 
the  People.  It  is  important  to  take  from  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  States  all  control  in  this  business,  as  cal- 
culated to  disturb  the  harmony  of  their  proceedings,  and 
to  give  it  to  the  People  of  the  States,  to  whom  pro- 
perly it  belongs. 

1  come,  now.  Sir,  to  an  examination  of  the  particular 
advantages  and  objections  of  the  general  ticket  and  dis- 
trict system.  Before  I  enter  into  this  inquiry,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  notice  a  remark  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  (Mr.  Storrs,)  which  he  seems  to  consider  as 
meeting  us  at  the  threshhold  in  this  business.  That  gen- 
tleman asks,  with  some  degree  of  triumph,  if  we  are  pre- 
pared to  disturb  the  compact  of  our  slave  Representation, 
and  to  permit  the  popular  principle  to  enter  fully  into 
this  election?  For  one,  I  answer  that  we  are  not.  That 
compact  rests  upon  a  different  principle,  and  we  are  dis- 
posed to  leave  it  where  the  wise  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution themselves  have  placed  it.  They  consider- 
ed this  as  an  anomalous  species  of  property,  directly  sub- 
ject to  the  hand  of  taxation;  and  that,  as  regards  it,  num- 
ber and  contribution  should  constitute  the  rule  of  ap- 
portioning Representatives  among  the  several  States. 
It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that,  at  the  time  of  fram- 
ing the  Constitution,  most  of  the  States  were  interested 
in  this  property,  and  the  advantage  was  not  particularly 
insisted  upon  by  those  who  had  the  strongest  prospect  of 
its  continuance.  That  the  provision,  as  adopted,  was  on 
the  motion  of  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Convention 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  (Judge  Wilson,)  and  I 
trust  it  will  long  remain  as  a  memento  of  his  sagacity  and 
profound  penetration.  The  gentleman,  too,  has  attempt- 
ed to  excite  our  fears  by  telling  us,  that  the  period  may 
come,  when,  from  an  increase  of  population,  in  the  non- 
slave-holding  States,  they  may  possess  the  constitutionul 
majority  in  this  House;  and  then  the  same  gentleman 
telis  us,  with  much  kindness,  that  the  subject  itself  ought 
not  to  be  discussed.  This  is  very  considerate,  and  we 
thank  the  gentleman  for  touching  the  spring  himself, 
and  then  cooly  telling  us  to  be  on  our  guard.  We  are 
not  thus  to  be  deterred  :  for  if  ever  the  period  should  ar- 
rive, (and  with  some  the  disposition  seems  alrccidy  at 
hand)  we  shall  look  to  the  other  branch  of  the  National 
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Legislature  fov  the  preservation  of  our  rights.  For  i 
suppose  the  hand  of  sacrilege  will  hardly  alteriipt  to 
"  deprive  a  State  of|its  equal  suffrage'*  in  that  bodyy 
'*  without  its  consent."  If  the  rights  of  the  slave -hold- 
ing States  should  be  disregarded  in  that  body,  then  we 
will  look  to  the  Legislatures  and  to  the  People:  for  the 
gentleman  seems  to  have  forgotten,  in  his  anxiety  for 
our  privileges,  that  it  is  not  merely  necessary  for  Con-r 
gress  to  propose,  but  that  a  constitutional  majority  o^ 
the  States  should  confirm,  in  order  to  render  any  propo- 
sition a  part  of  the  Constitution.  Upon  that  subject, 
therefore,  we  stand  on  grounds  not  to  be  shaken;  or,  if 
ever  shaken,  it  will  be  like  the  air  engendered  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  which,  at  some  mighty  rarification 
and  explosion,  carries  every  thing  in  its  progress,  and 
leaves  ruin  and  desolation  in  its  train.  I  pray  God,  that 
the  day  may  be  distant,  ere  another  Volney  shall  thus 
be  called  on  to  mourn  over  the  ruins  of  this  Republic, 

1  will  now  proceed,  Sir,  to  point  out  some  of  the  ob- 
jections to  the  general  ticket  system,  and  to  show  the 
superiority  of  the  district  mode,  although  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  state  of  things  must  ex  necessitate 
drive  every  State  in  the  Union  to  vote  by  general  ticket 
or  by  the  Legislature.  I  have  pointed  out  some  of  the 
objections  to  the  appointment,  by  the  Legislature,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  unconstitutionality,  though  I  concur  in 
opinion  with  those  who  consider  it  as  a  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  it  constitutes  with 
me  an  argument  for  rescuing  it  from  such  abuses.  We 
are  told,  however,  that  it  is  desirable  that  all  the  States 
should  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  ge- 
neral ticket,  as  that  establishes  the  Federal  power  of 
the  States,  in  the  election  of  President.  I  shall  not  in- 
quire into  that  system  of  policy  which  recommends  it- 
self  by  the  force  of  necessity;  but  so  far  as  my  own 
State  is  conperned,  though  amongst  the  numbei'  of  t^e 
large,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  surrender  this  engine  of 
power.  It  is  said,  in  favor  of  the  general  ticket  mode  of 
voting,  that  it  not  only  elicits  the  triae  sentiments  of  the 
People  of  a  State,  but  always  gives  the  true  majority, 
I  deny,  Sir,  this  conclusion,  «nd  think  I  can  easily  de- 
monstrate its  fallacy.  I  will  suppose  there  are  three 
candidates  for  the  Presidency,  (and  we  are  not  likely  to 
have  less,)  and  I  will  take  new  York  to  illustrate  my 
exatnple.  There  are  three  par  ies  in  that  State,  the 
BuctailSy  the  Cli?iionians,  and  the  People's  men.  We 
will  suppose  the  first  to  be  the  stronger  party,  though 
liot  equal  to  the  other  two  combined.     They  meetia 
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iaucus,  desi.^nate  their  candidate  and  electors.  The 
otiier  two  are  willing ^o  combine — they  will  not  enter 
into  caucus,  yet  are  willing  to  have  a  convention. 
They  meet  in  convention,  nominate  their  electors,  and 
by  their  united  exertions  prevail  over  their  opponents. 
What  is  the  result?  The  vote  of  the  State  is  propor- 
tioned agreeable  to  their  strength.  Twenty  votes  are 
given  for  the  one  candidate  and  sixteen  for  the  other. 
Is  this  giving  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  that  State? 
These  combinations  are  likely  to  occur,  and  thus  you 
divide  the  large  States  into  **  fragments,"  so  much  to 
be  deprecated,  in  the  view  of  some  gentlemen,  and  de- 
prive a  large  portion  of  the  People  of  their  choice,  which 
would  not  occur  if  all  things  were  fair,  and  each  candi- 
date could  receive  his  due  support.  Again,  Sir,  if  you 
take  six  of  the  largest  States,  by  whom  a  majority  of  the 
electors  may  be  appointed,  and  give  to  a  particular  can- 
didate a  majority  in  each  of  these  States,  it  will  be  found 
that  about  one. third  of  the  whole  population  might  elect 
a  President— an  occurrence  that  could  not  well  hap- 
pen in  an  election  by  districts.  It  seems  to  me  nothing 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  general  ticket,  save  only,  that 
it  has  the  tendency  of  giving  a  united  vote  in  each  State, 
which  I  have  shown  it  does  not  always  effect.  When  it 
does  succeed  how  is  it  brought  about?  Not  by  the 
agency  of  the  People,  but  through  some  arrangement, 
some  previous  concert,  in  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
carry  into  effect  the  views  of  others.  Sir,  gentlemen 
have  been  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  caucusses,  as 
the  mighty  central  power,  which  controls  and  governs 
every  thing.  Yet  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
while  he  distinguishes  it  with  all  the  fashionable  epi- 
thets of  the  day,  is  candid  enough  to  adiTiit  that,  if  he 
belonged  to  a  large  State,  and  it  was  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  its  vote,  he  too  would  go  into  a  caucus.  Yes  Sir, 
and  the  gentleman  will  pardon  me  for  saying,  he  would 
be  found  behind  the  curtain,  as  one  of  the  political  jug;- 
glers,  working  of  the  wires.  The  gentleman,  too,  from 
New  York,  has  been  forced  to  admit  the  necessity  of 
some  previous  arrangement,  and  the  caucus  plan  as  in- 
separably connected  with  the  general  ticket  system.  He 
tells  us,  however,  that  that  system  only  renders  a  cen- 
tral caucus,  in  each  State,  necessary—that  the  monster 
will  then  be  found  to  present  his  hydra  head  in  a  single 
form,  whereas  by  districts  he  appears  in  a  thousand 
shapes,  governing  and  contaminating  the  whole  com- 
munity. That  when  this  mighty  power  is  brought  to 
a  single  point,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  People, 
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ted  on   by  some  cunning  spirit,  to  defeat  the  recom- 
mendations of  your    caucus;   and,  I   will  add,  to  defeat 
any   election  by  themselves,  and  thus  bring'  the  de- 
cision to  this  immaculate  Hall,  where,  being-  all  honorable 
men,  we  w'lWsiCX.  honorable  parts,  and  discharge  our  duty 
with  fid'^lity   to  ourselves,    if  not  to  our  constituents. 
That  gentleman,  (Mr.  STOHRS,)has  seen  proper  to  allude 
to  the  caucus  recommendation   from  this   place,  with 
feelings  not  of  the  kindest  character,  and  to  say  the 
People  have  responded  to  that  nomination,  and  but  one 
from  his  own  State  has  been  spared — a  solitary  monu- 
ment— from  the  indignant  wrath  of  the  People.  I  shall 
not  inquire,  Sir,  how  many  have  escaped  the  indignant 
wrath  of  the   People,    who  attended  that  meeting,  or 
how  many  will  escape,  who  made  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent in  this  House,  as  their  day  is  yet  to  come;  but  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman,  whether  they  are  to  be  found  here 
or  elsewhere,  they  remain  monuments    of  men,  firm  in 
principle,  and  fixed  in    purpose,  and  whilst  your  social 
elements  were  thrown  into  commotion,  and  others  were 
found  shifting  to  every  point  of  the  political  compass, 
they  remained  steady  to  their  object,  and  open  in  the 
expression  of  their  opinions,  adopting  neither  the  arts 
of  disguise   or  the  creed  of  some   modern  political  St. 
Paul — "all  things   unto  all   men" — not  for  purposes  of 
good,  but  for  self-promotion.     Let    others,  then,  who 
have  been  more  fortunate  in  scenting  he  popular  gale, 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  momentary  triumph,  whilst  they 
have  been  driven   to  the  **  post  of  honor  in  a  private 
sta' ion,*' with  the  consolation  that  their  object  was  the 
best  interest  of  their  country.  In  proceeding  to  examine 
Ihe  merits  of  the  district  system,  I   wiil  first   notice  the 
examples  selected  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
AncHER,)  against  it,  which  will  more  strongly  illustrate 
its  advantages.     He  supposes  that  Rhode  Island,  who  is 
entitled  to  four  votes,  and  Virginia,  who  has  twenty-four, 
'should  elect   by  districts,  might  be  equally  divided,  the 
first  giving  two  votes  for  each  candidate,  and  the  latter 
twelve  for  each.     If  indeed  it  is  so  desirable  for  a  State 
to  contribute  to  the  election  of  President,  then  these 
States  would  be   fortunate  in  their   division,   as   they 
would  have  two  strings  to  their  bow.       But  I  would  ask 
the   gentleman  if  it  is  not  perfectly  consistent  with  re- 
presentative rights,  and  justice  too,  tha»^  one  half  of  a 
State  should  vote  asefiVctually  as  the  other  half?   It  is 
evils  of  this  kind  that  the  district  system  is  intended  to 
remedy. 
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But,  Sir,  the  gi'eal  recommendation  In  favor  of  the  dis- 
trict system,  above  all  others,  is,  that  it   enables  the 
People  to  act  for  themselves,  and  elicit  most  truly  the 
public  sentiment.     The  State  is  divided  into  proper  and 
suitable  districts,  they  remain  fixed  until  after  the  tak- 
ing of  each  census;  a  friend  of  each  of  the  Presidential 
candidates  voluntarily  offers  himself  to  the  People;  the 
merits  and  pretensions  of  the  respective  candidates  are 
examined;  the  objections  to  each  are  made  known,  and 
thus,  aftf^r  a  free  and  full  discussion,  the  People  com- 
mune with  each  other;  discard  all  local  feeling,  and  vote 
for  the  man  whom  they  believe  best  qualified  to  fill  the 
station.    It  is  thus  that  your  public  men,  of  every  section 
of  the  country,  are  brought  directly  before  the  People, 
and  impart  such  information  as  their  situation  and  leisure 
may  have   enabled  them  to  collect     You  transfer  the 
arena  of  the  contest  from  the  halls  of  legislation  to  the 
bar  of  the  People,  and  they  are  brought  to  participate 
in  the  conflict,  and  impartially  to  decide  the  controver- 
sy.   You  thus  establish  a  direct  communication  between 
^he  great  body  of  the  People  andthei?*  Chief  Magistrate. 
You    render    the  chain  of  connection,    though     con- 
sisting of  many  links,  tangible  and  susceptible,  to  the 
view  of  every  understanding.     You  establish  something 
like  confidence  between  the  People  and  this  high  offi- 
cer— that  confidence  which   constitutes  the    brightest 
gem  in  the  diadem  of  a  Representative   Government, 
The  President  can  then  say  to  the  People,  **You  are 
my  Constituents     it  Is  to  you  T  am  indebted  for  my  sta- 
tion, and  your  happiness  shall  be  my  object;"  and  they, 
in  turn,  can  say,  **you  are  our  political  trustee,  consti- 
tuted as  such  by  our  act  and  choice,  and  to  us  you  may 
look  for  confidence  and  support  "  For,  difficult  indeed 
would  it  be,    for  any  administration  to   sustain  itself 
against  the  current  of  popular  opinion.     I  know,  Sir,the 
disposition  of  men  to  yield  obedience   and  support  to 
power,  when  once  established.     History  tells  us,  that, 
bov/ever  doubtful  the  claim  of  the  heir  apparent,  so  soon 
as  you  seat  him  firmly  upon  the  throne,  the  timid  and 
cautious,    the  sycophant    and  office   seeker,  are  pre* 
pared  to  give  in  their  adhesion  and  support.     I  am  per- 
suaded, too.  Sir,  that  the  People  of  this  country  have 
more  to  apprehend,  from  a  too  pliant  disposition  on  the 
part  of  their  Representatives  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Executive,  than  to  oppose  his  wishes,  whether  the 
public  interest  is  to  be  advanced  or  not.     As  the  People 
of  this  country  hold  in  their  own  hands  the  only  true 
and  permanent  support  to  any  administration,  it  is  im- 
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portant  that  their  will  should  have  a  more  direct  and  im» 
mediate  effect  in  the  formation  of  that  administration. 
That  it  should  be  constituted,  in  some  dei^ree,  with  an 
eye  to  Iheir  favor,  and  directed  with  an  eye  to  their  ad- 
vantage; and  whatever  may  be  said  of  their  mobocratic 
spirit,  virtue,  talent,  and  integrity  would  thus  as  likely 
find  a  place  in  your  Executive  cabinet,  as  when  filled 
from  motives  of  gratitude  or  personal  favor. 

Another  advantage  in  the'  district  system  is,  that  it 
keeps  alive  opposition;  and  this,  of  some  kind,  is  neces- 
sary in  a  free  country  It  mates  the  functionary  honest 
and  faithful;  it  awakews  the  People,  and  keeps  them  in- 
formed as  to  the  state  of  their  public  concerns.  And 
unless  you  have  opposition  about  measures,turningupon 
principle,  you  will  have  party  about  men,  engender- 
ing local  feeling,  and  personal  prejudices — the  m-st 
degrading,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  parties.  The  district  system  does  not  alone  keep 
alive  this  watchful  jealousy;  this  scrutiny  into  public 
matters;  but,  as  the  People  have  a  direct  agency  in  the 
election  of  their  officers,  to  them  they  feel  responsible 
for  their  acts.  You  may  talk.  Sir,  of  responsiblity,  and  of 
that  responsibility  being  controlled  by  public  opinion; 
but  the  only  effectual  control  which  the  People  have 
over  their  public  servants,  is  to  be  found  in  the  ballot 
box.  Your  press  may  enlighten  public  opinion — it  may 
disseminate  information,  and  infuse  a  spirit  into  public 
sentiment;  but  the  great  means  of  its  concentration,  and 
of  its  action,  is  the  right  of  sniTrage.  It  is  this  which  con- 
stitutes the  touchstone  of  your  public  act'-,  and  enables 
the  constituent  to  pass  in  judgment  upon  the  Repre- 
sentative; and  it  is  to  this  test,  that  all  public  agents 
should  be  brought,  fiom  your  Chief  Magistrate  down, 
in  a  free  country.  Such,  Sir,  seem  to  me,  to  be  some 
of  the  prominent  advantages  of  a  vote  by  districts.  That 
whilst  your  leading  pohticians  look  to  the  iiis  am*  outs^ 
the  great  body  of  the  community  are  enabled  to  consult 
the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  whole. 

I  come  now,  Sir,  to  the  second  proposition — the  ex- 
pediency  of  providing  more  effectuf^lly  against  the  elec- 
tion devolving  upon  the  respective  Houses  of  Congress, 
I  may  be  permitted  here  to  remark,  that  this  proposition 
to  amend  has  not  ari?en  from  any  feverish  excitement  of 
the  moment,  growing  out  of  recent  occurrences.  That 
it  has  long  been  a  source  of  serious  apprehension 
amongst  many  of  the  best  men  in  the  country,  that  the 
Constitution  does  not  sufficiently  guard  against  the  elec* 
tipn  of  President  devolving  on  this  House,  in  the  last  re- 
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sort.  The  question  now  propounds  itself,  Which  is  saf- 
est, to  entrust  the  election  to  the  Represen'  itives,  or  to 
the  People  themselves?  And  as  we  shall  vote  upon  this 
proposition,so  shall  we  respond  to  this  question.  Can  any 
hesitate  as  to  the  reply?  But,  I  may  be  told,  however  de- 
sirable it  may  be  to  remove  the  election  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  there  is  a  power  conceded  to  the 
small  States,  by  that  compromise,  which  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  that  they  will  never  willingfly 
surrender.  I  should  be  amongst  the  last  to  disturb  this 
compromise,  if  I  believed  it  important  to  the  interest  of 
the  small  States  to  retain  it;  and  should  be  willing  to 
give  them  this  power  ultimately,  did  I  not  believe  they 
weuld  receive  more  than  an  equivalent,  in  having  every 
State  fairly  represented,  in  this  election,  in  the  primary 
vote.  What  advantage  are  the  small  States- to  derive 
from  the  retention  and  exercise  of  this  power?  They  are 
only  called  on  to  vote  after  the  large  States  shall  have 
failed  in  making  a  choice.  They  then  exercise  this  right 
of  deciding;  and  do  they  then  gain  any  influence  over 
the  measures  of  the  administration,  or  the  policy  it  may  ^ 
pursue?  So  far  from  it,  they  are  likely  to  incur  the  hos- 
tility of  the  large  States,  and  reap  no  particular  advanta- 
ges from  Executive  favor.  The  Executive  may  feel 
some  gratitude  for  their  assistance,  but  he  will  be  found 
to  look  to  the  more  powerful  States  for  support,  and 
while  your  small  States  share  this  cold  feeling  of  political 
gratitude,  this  precious  manna  will  be  distributed  else- 
where. The  People  will  never  submit  as  quietly,  and 
with  the  same  satisfaction,  at  an  election  made  here,  as 
they  would  do,  when  settled  by  themselves.  The>  will 
feel  a  disrespect  for  the  Executive,  and  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  those  who  may  have  elected  him. 
For,  however  pure  their  intentions,  and  patriotic  their 
designs,  feelings  of  jealousy  vvill  necessarily  intrude;  hu- 
man nature  must  change  to  stifle  sentiments  of  this  cast. 
The  election,  then,  should  not  be  brought  to  this 
House,  if  it  be  practicable  to  avoid  it.  To  do  this, 
something  must  be  conceded  both  by  the  large  and 
small  States.  "  The  worst  of  men  (as  is  correctly  re- 
marked by  an  American  historian,)  can  be  urged  on  to 
make  a  spirited  resistance  to  the  invasion  of  their  rights, 
but  higher  grades  of  virtue  are  requisite  to  induce  free" 
men,  m  the  possession  of  limited  sovereignty,  voluntarily 
to  surrender  a  portion  of  it" — yet,  if  the  Public  good 
and  harmony  require  it,  the  surrender  should  be  made. 
North  Carohna,  (though  among  the  large  States,)  has 
set  the  example,  in  proposing  the  District  system  ;  New 
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t  't  A  ;«  fovnr  of  it  •  Virginia,  Massachusetts^ 
York  has  ^l^cf^^^^  ^"Jf  "J  ?ormer  sefsions  of  their  Legis- 
and  other  States  have^at  torm  ^^^^       ^^^  ^ 

latures.  adopted  .t      ^e  nave  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^_ 

man  from  New  Yoik,  that  inegy  certain  indication 

termined  in  such  a  ^^hV  neon  lof  Uiat  State-that  of 
Df  the  sentiments  of  the  people  oi  x  ^^^„u. 

three  hundred  thousand  voters   only  torty  se      ^    ^^._ 
sand  voted    f«r.   and  43  000    agamst    i -^  ^ 

ty  of  four  thousand  has  ^^f . '^^^"^C'!rould  be  that  ma- 
the  largest  State  m  the  Union    wha^^  would         ^ 

jority  if  submitted  to  the  t'eopje,   wim  u 

if  the  syst-m  being  uniform?    1™^^^!^  Yes,  sir,  I 

there,  but  in  every  State,  an  hundred    oia  ^ 

hazard  nothing    ^^^^^^  PiV'most  Vect W  to  the  favor  of 

Lre,  so  long  w.U  you  bejjable  o  'h.  «      .^^  .^ 
in  an  open  and  tangible  snape.J""     .xoect  to  hear  the 

"*''.^ir£?thrprisidTncrp-^^^^     »?  ?"'x 

candidate  tor  tne  *'^^*'^^2:  ./  f,        i^ ,  sir-  but  it  is  m  the 

ber,&off.rhimashareofhissak^^^ 

secret  whisper  of  some  wily  friend^wno  a  situation  com- 

for  this  man,  and  he  will  P\ac\y°u  in  a  s  ^^ 

Hiensurate  with  y^^'^^^lndtoZniv^^^^  K  the  indi- 

service  to  yo^'^,^^"^,^^'^^^^^^^^  this  kind,  he 

vidual  shall  not  repel  the  tirstapprod. 

will  find  himself  bribed,  under  th^  ^^ceitmi  ^^^ 

the  Executive,  in  sustaim  .^  ^^  ^,^^ 

sistmg.  in  n«^^^^  \f,g^\V^^^      things  ?  So  soon  as  your 

after  him.     ^,^*V^L  calls  to  his  cabinet  men  from 

^  Presi  ent  is  elected,  he  caiis^^^^^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^ 

different  sections  «f  ^^^^^"^"^'^Var'ous^ram-i^^^^  of 
extend  his  influence  :"^°  ^^^  jXent  of  State,  an  in- 
society .     He  brings  into  the  JJ^partmen  ^^^ 

dividual  wbo^  looking  fo^^^^^  .nonage 

thus  gives  effect  to  tne  innueu  ^  ^^    aspirant, 

in  the  prospect  held  out  to  ^^f  ^f^Xriv  succe^^  our 
Have   not  our  Secretaries  so  regulanysu  ^^^^.  ^^ 

Presidents,  as  to  ^avy-^^^^^^^^^^  arent, 

'/ef  « tn^ormt  vv^^^^^^^^^^     precedents,"  as  has  been 
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modestly  said,  has  certainly  conferred  on  that  high  offi- 
cer a  most  imposing  preeminence.  Who  can  be  blind  to 
the  influence  which  this  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
same  event  is  gahiing  over  public  opinion, or  rather,  who 
so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  mighty  facilities  which  the 
situation  affords  to  realiz- the  most  flattering  suggestions 
that  may  have  accompanied  its  attainment  ?  It  is  my 
wish  to  see  tils  election  placed  in  a  situation,  free  from 
all  influence,  and  'hat  the  People  may  be  permitted  to 
determine  for  themselves  as  to  "  safe"  or  "  fearful  pre- 
cedents.'* 

An  independent  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Republicjderi- 
vinghis  authority  from  the  suffrages  of  a  freePeople,sup- 
ported  and  sustained  by  their  confidence,  stands,in  every 
view,  superior  to  the  mightiest  potentate  of  Europe,  ad- 
dressed by  the  proudest  titles,  attended  by  the  most 
magnificent  retinues,  or  decorated  by  the  most  spb  ndid 
regalia  ;  but  this  majesty  of  office  will  lose  all  its  charms 
and  its  brig-htness,  when  the  individual  is  placed  there 
through  intrigue  and  management,  and  against  the  wish-  -^ 

es  of  those  over  whose  interest  he  is  called  to  preside. 
Let  us,  then,  adopt  the  proposition,  transfer  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power  to  its  legitimate  hands,  the  People, 
and  not  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of  the  immortal 
Henry,  who,  contending  against  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  In  the  convention  of  his  own  State,  said, 
•*  unworthy  men  would  get  into  power,  and  through 
unworthy  motives  prevent  future  amendments'* — many 
of  his  fears  and  predictions  have  not  been  realised,  and 
let  this  be  added  to  the  number.  Let  us  not  be  told, 
that,  if  the  People  desire  this  amendment,  it  is  compe- 
tent for  them  to  obtain  it  through  their  State  Legisla- 
tures :  for  then  two-thirds  of  the  Sta'e  Legislatures  are 
necessary  to  a  convention  ;  that  is  the  extraordinary 
mode  of  effecting  amendments,  whereas  this  House  is 
the  ordinary  channel,  and  the  one  no  doubt  contempla- 
ted by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  We  do  not  ask 
that  the  Constitution  ^hall  be  amended,  but  we  say,  the 
Public  voice  demands  some  alteratioii,and  we  desire,that 
the  question  shall  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  that 
voice.  Are  gentlemen  fearful  of  trusting  the  People  ? 
Shall  we  hear,  at  this  day,  the  slavish  doctrine  avowed — 
**  that  the  People  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but 
to  obey  thetn,apd  no  concern  with  the  Constitution, but  to 
live  under  it?*'  No  ;  it  comports  not  with  the  spirit  of 
our  forefathers,  who  considered  a  recurrence  to  funda- 
mental  principles  not  dangerous,  but  necessary  to  the 
preservation    of   liberty.     This    right   to  amend,  has 
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justly  been  pronounced  by  a  late  writer,  to  have  been 
"  a  marvellous  prudence,  which  foresaw  and  regulated 
by  anticipation,  the  alterations  in  the  Constitution 
which  time  and  experience  might  render  necessary."  It 
is  idle,  therefore,  to  say,  a  respect  for  the  fame  of  its  fra- 
mers  forbid  any  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  the 
provision  is  a  mockery,  if  to  remain  a  dead  letter. 

Ours,  sir,  is  a  government  yet  in  its  infancy;  to  raise 
itself  to  maturity,  as  a  pyramid  grand  and  magnificent,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  affections,  the  wishes,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  People  shguld  constitute  the  basis;  to  obtain 
these,  you  must  consult  their  will  in  the  choice  of  their 
rulers;  and  this  you  can  only  do  by  accommodating  your 
spstem  to  your  widely  extended  territory,  so  that  the 
voice  of  every  section  of  the  country  shall  be  heard ; 
without  it  your  government  may  go  on,  but  it  will  be 
administered  b^  hands  not  of  their  choosing. 
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